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Dr. Chalmers, whose sermon appears on page 5, has served, 

among others, the churches shown here: Top, Charlottes- 

ville, Va., right, Trinity Avenue, Durham, N. C., and lower 

right, new educational building, Westminster, Greenville, 
S. C., where he is now pastor. 
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Reunion Advocate Re-Examines His Po siion 





Fears USA ‘‘ Ultra-Conservatism’’ 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

After being an advocate of union with 
the U. S. A. Church for more than twenty 
years, I have been forced to re-examine 
the question because of what appears to 
me to be a dangerous drift in the direc- 
tion of ultra-conservatism or even relig- 
fous reaction in the U. S. A. Church. 
Among the number of things that give evi- 
dence of this dangerous trend is the recent 
stand taken by the General Assembly of 
the U. S. A. Church on the question of 
divorce and re-marriage (OUTLOOK, June 
5). 

I am convinced that the Presbyterian 
Church, US, has a greater number of 
liberals in its ministry in proportion to 
the number of its ministers, than has the 
Presbyterian Church in the USA. The ma- 
jority of the ministers of our church under 
forty years of age, with whom I am ac- 
quainted, are at least liberal conservatives, 
if not outright liberals. Each year the 
number of ultra-conservatives and reac- 
tionaries in our church grows less, as God 
takes them home, and the number of 
liberals increases as new men enter the 
ministry. 

I do not believe this to be true in the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. My ministry of 
more than twenty years has been spent 
in border synods during which time I can- 
not recall one USA minister with whom I 
have been acquainted who was entitled 
to be called a liberal; with few exceptions 
they have been Republicans, ultra-con- 
servatives in theology, and a number of 
them have been dispensationalists. I know 
of several dispensationalists who were 
very uncomfortable in our church who now 
seem very happy and very much at home 
in the USA Church. 

The South is on the march! We see the 
evidence of this in the many choice liberals 
from the South in Congress. We have had 


our Bilbos, Rankins and Talmages, etc., 
but we have also had our Grahams, 
Arnalls, Kefauvers, etc. This liberal 
trend is also evident in our Southern 
churches. 


I hope that the advocates of immediate 
church union will frankly face the ques- 
tion, “Is there not a real danger that the 
growing Christian liberalism of our church 
may be smothered by union with a church 
that seems to be going in the direction of 
ultra-conservatism?” 

B. W. DOWNING. 

Mercedes, Texas. 


Methodists, Too 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
Some time ago I subscribed to your very 
splendid journal. It might interest 
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you to know that I am not a Presbyterian 
but have the honor of being one of the 
teachers of a rather large men’s Sunday 
school class in our First Methodist Church 
here. I find your lesson interpretations by 
Dr. Thompson to be about the best help 
I can get in preparing these lessons for 
the class. Therefore, congratulations and 
best wishes for the continuation of Dr. 
Thompson's section in THE OUTLOOK. 

Cc. L. LARUE, M. D. 

Shreveport, La. 


All-Presbyterian Hymnal 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
. . IT have come to appreciate THE 
ou TLOOK very much and look forward to 
the news items and especially the articles 
by Kenneth J. Foreman. I- have followed 
with interest the letters pertaining to the 
All-Presbyterian hymnal, and now the 
overtures to your General Assembly. I, 
too, would favor the production and usage 
of such a hymnal. 

FREDERICK J. FAHRION. 

Tarkio, Mo. 


More Permanent System 


TO THIB OUTLOOK: 

Congratulations on your front-page edi- 
torial June 5. It is high time that our 
church devotes its energies to the solution 
of practical problems in the light of Chris- 
tian inspiration, 

If the life of Christ is any model for the 
church, we should not fight any system 
except religious bigotry. Our energies 
should be devoted to demonstrating a way 
of life which is more permanent than any 
man-made system of politics or economics. 
If we could achieve a real Christian at- 
titude toward God and man all of our other 
problems would be solved. 

WALTER SCOTT ROBERTS. 

Owensboro, Ky. 


For Equalized Salaries 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I read with interest the letter from the 
former D. R. E. about all ministers re- 
ceiving the same salary (OUTLOOK, May 
29). 

I too am a preacher’s wife, also a former 
D. R. E. from the Assembly’s Training 
School. Why not let all ministers have the 
same salary? I understand that all of our 
foreign missionaries received the equiva- 
lent of the same salary, also have extra 
money for their children. The chaplains 
in the armed forces (I know there were 
different ranks) received the same salary. 
All members of the State Legislatures, 
U. S. Congress and Senate do, and I under- 
stand that all workers in the Salvation 
Army, and the ministers of the Nazarene 
Church do. 

I believe it would mean a better minis- 
try, more equality in the ministry: also a 
minister would not be always trying to 
move to another church that pays a larger 
salary. We all are human. 

Please do not publish my name for it 
would embarrass my husband... . 

SOUTHERN CITY. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Louisville Seminary Alumni 
Establish Sherrill Book Fund 
Announcement was made at the re- 
cent commencement of Louisville Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary that the 
institution’s alumni and friends have 
contributed $11,000 to a fund which is 
expected to reach $20,000, the income 
on which will be used to purchase books 
for the library. This fund is established 
as the Helen and Lewis Sherrill Library 
Foundation in honor of the Sherrills who 
are en route to Union Seminary, New 
York. Total gifts during the year 
amounted to $67,152. Norman A. 
Horner is the seminary’s new professor 
of missions and evangelism and Harry 
G. Goodykoontz is professor of religious 
education. Thirteen men received the 
B. D. degree and the Master of Theology 
degree was conferred upon Ernest D 
Mathews, Donald V. Morse, John Paul 
Shepherd and Charles W. Spier. 





“British King Sends Bible 


For Queens College Chapel 

A touch of royalty marked the recent 
commencement at Queens College. J. 
Roger Carter, officer of education in the 
British Embassy, Washington, presented 
a Bible to the college in the name of 
King George VI of Great Britain. This 
Bible will be used in the new Belk 
Chapel. The tie with Britain was a re- 
minder of the fact that the City of Char- 
lotte bears the name of the wife of King 
George III and is in the county of Meck- 
lenburg which bears her family name. 
Various ceremonies of the college year 
continue to preserve some of the Eng- 
lish traditions. The new chapel was 
used for the first time at the commence- 
ment. It is the gift of the families of 
W. H. Belk and the late John M. Belk. 
A cousin, J. Blanton Belk of Richmond, 
Va., was the preacher for the service of 
dedication. 


EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
OPENS MONTREAT SEASON 


First conference of the Montreat sea- 
son, opening the schedule June 28-July 
2, is that of the Presbyterian Educa- 
tional Association of the South (PEAS), 
with Francis Pickens Miller, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., as the featured speaker. 
Other speakers include Chancellor T. 
R. Milford, Lincoln, England; John 
Deschner, executive secretary, United 
Student Christian Council; J. W. Jack- 
son, Columbia, S. C.; J. J. Murray, Lex- 
ington, Va.; and Robt. W. Gibson, ex- 
ecutive head of the United Presbyte- 
rian Board of Education, Pittsburgh. 

The panel which will lead the dis- 
cussion of Colonel Miller’s addresses on 
“The Church, the State, and Higher 
Education,”’ is made up of W. Taliaferro 
Thompson, Union Seminary, Richmond, 


Va.: Jos. E. Gibson, Tulane; Robt. S. 
Rankin, Duke; Wm. W. Hall, Westmin- 
ster, Fulton, Mo.; and John E. Phay, 


University of Mississippi. 
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Atlanta Churchman 
Defies Presbytery’s 


Stand on Property 


Assembly Action Is Sent 


On to Church by 36-4 Vote 


Atlanta Presbytery, meeting on the 
Monday following the Assembly’s close, 
sent the Assembly’s statement on church 
property on to its Westminster church 
by a vote of 36-4, but not without hear- 
ing threats of possible serious conse- 
quences. 

Frank M. Akers, Jr., Westminster’s 
elder at the meeting insisted that the 
question ‘‘is entirely a civil matter and 
not within the jurisdiction of ecclesias- 
tical courts’ ‘‘Westminster church,” 
he said, ‘‘is opposed to union with the 
Northern church, which is more liberal 
in its theological, social and economic 
beliefs. We want to safeguard West- 
minster’s freedom of action when and if 
such a union should occur.” 

He went further. He told the pres- 
bytery that if it took any action against 
the church, he had an organization 
which would fight it from the start. 
The organization, he said, has plenty 
of money and will get more. His group, 
he threatened, will hold mass meetings, 
luncheon meetings, it will organize; it 
will pay for propaganda in the news- 
papers and, he said, it will fight the 
presbytery’s order until it splits the 
church. 

Members of the presbytery, however, 
were not persuaded; rather, they were 
repelled. A motion to defer action un- 
til the special ad interim committee re- 
ports was defeated 24-12; then action 
was taken 36-4 (with only Westmin- 
ster’s pastor and elder and one other 
pastor and elder in opposition) to for- 
ward to Westminster’s pastor, session 
and congregation the Assembly’s advice 
“asking their consideration thereof, and 
requesting that they report their action 
to presbytery at the stated fall meet- 
ing.”’ 

A member of the presbytery said he 
hoped Westminster will ‘fall back in 
line.”” The pastor, John R. Richardson, 
was quoted as not feeling ‘‘as competent 
as some of my brethren to speak dog- 
matically on the legal aspects of church 
property. Since [| have been trained in 
theology rather than law, I have made 
it a practice to leave legal matters in 
the hands of the legal profession. I 
confine my deliverances strictly to the- 
ological subjects.” 


Assembly Sustains Cooperation 
Renewed Efforts to Withdraw from Councils Are Overcome 


NOTE — Last week’s report on the 
Massanetta Springs General Assembly 
which closed June 13 was necessarily 
interrupted by space limitatinons. We 
now resume the story in the midst of 
the debate on the World Council of 
Churches where opponents were seeking 
Presbyterian, US, withdrawal from that 
body. Warner L. Hall, pastor of the 
Covenant church, Charlotte, N. C., is 
recognized by the Moderator. 


Dr. Hall, the committee chairman, 
speaking last for the suporters of the 
Council, said, ‘‘] believe we’ve said some 
things we don’t really mean. To say 
that these men who are leaders in the 
World Council are suspect is to arrogate 
to ourselves the judgment which belongs 
only to God. These men have borne 
testimony with their lives. We have 
seemed to claim a spiritual pre-emi- 
nence which distresses me beyond mea- 
sure. Surely we have meant to say 
no such thing. To say that these men 
are not brethren in Christ. Surely we 
do not mean that. .. .” 

Quoting Protestant leaders in Europe, 
he said the greatest thing which Ameri- 
can Christians had done for them was 
to give them a sense of Christian 
comradeship. 


“To say to these brethren in France, 
in Italy, in Spain, in Czecho-slovakia, 
in Hungary, Holland and Germany, that 
we are too pure and too holy to asso- 
ciate with you; that in your hour of 
distress we turn our back upon you, to 
have nothing to do with you. Breth- 
ren, it seems to me that we have 
gathered the skirts of our self-righte- 
ous pride about us and walked by, 
leaving the wounded man in the ditch. 
God forbid that the Southern Presby- 
terian Church should ever walk by on 
the other side in the hour of our broth- 
er’s need and this is the hour of our 
brother’s need. . . .” 


He quoted a Geman pastor who had 
written him from a prison camp where 
he had been put because of his Chris- 
tian convictions, saying: 


“Desert us not in the hour of our 
extremity, that we may know not only 
that God is with us in our fight but 
that our brethren blessed beyond us 
in these days of adversity have not for- 
gotten nor forsaken us.’’ And you ask 
us to pull out of the World Council, 
to desert men of heroic stature, men 
who have proved their allegiance to 
our Savior in hours of fire and in days 
of martyrdom, ask us to desert them 
in the hour of their necessity. This 


has never been the way of Presbyterian- 
ism and of Southern Presbyterians who 
always wanted to be in the fight, to 
fight for freedom and to fight for the 
Kingdom of God, for the honor of our 
Savior; men of large and liberal spirits 
who when necessity and need arose 
wished to be there with hands of help- 
fulness and supporting arms and broth- 
erly love. I am convinced that our 
great church will not in the hour of 
necessity of our Protestant brethren 
around the world, desert them.” 


James E. Moore indicated that he had 
not intended to debate the World Coun- 
cil,, but he said it seemed to be the logical 
conclusion of the cooperative efforts on 
other levels. He said no man who owns 
the Lord Jesus Christ will pass by on 
the other side. But, he said, the issue 
is not the need of Europe, but it has 
to do with those who simply will not 
interpret the truth in the way you’ve 
been pledged to. Is the World Coun- 
cil the legitimate agency through which 
we have fellowship with our brethren? 

The minority report was then de- 
feated 268-91. 


Federal Council Debate 


With something of a repetition com- 
ing up on the Federal Council, the As- 
sembly limited debate on this question 
to three speakers on each side who 
would be held to three minutes each. 

The entire committee had recom- 
mended favorable action on the items 
requested by the Federal Council rep- 
resentatives calling for a continuation 
of policies now operative in the FC 
to be carried over into the National 
Counefl (OUTLOOK, June 12), seeking 
de-centralization, limitation of power of 
the executive committee, and _ estab- 
lished procedures regarding congres- 
sional appearances. Dr. John E. Bryan, 
Talladega, Ala., moved that unless these 
principles are incorporated into the 
new constitution that the Assembly re- 
cord its opposition to remaining in. 
This was lost in a voice vote. 

An overture from Meridian Presby- 
tery was answered affirmatively, calling 
for the Council representatives to in- 
form the Assembly of all FC actions 
which are contrary to ‘our established 
doctrine ur polity.”’ Dr. Alexander, one 
of the representatives, said the repre- 
sentatives would have to be left to de- 
termine what such matters are. 

A communication from A. W. Dick, 
Memphis pastor, objecting to certain de- 








liverances of conferences sponsored by 
the FC, was answered by reference to 
the Meridian Presbytery overture and 
the emphasis on the safeguards which 
were being proposed to the new coun- 
ceil. 


Reasons Are Listed 

The minority report called for with- 
drawal on the charges that (1) The 
interpretation of the gospel on the part 
of the FC is at variance with our stand- 
ards; (2) the Council assumes the posi- 
tion of spokesman for the constituent 
(3) the organization of the 
inevitable 


churches; 
Council 
ments at variance with our standards; 


makes pronounce- 
(4) the interpretation of social and 
economic problems is at variance with 
our standards; (5) the development of 
the Council makes a super-church in- 
evitable; (6) membership in the Coun- 
cil is a cause of division in our church. 

Mr. Moore was the first speaker, 
claiming that the leadership and pro- 
nouncements of the FC have garbled 
the gospel He quoted from the retir- 
ing moderator’s address calling for a 
holding fast to our beliefs (Mr. Price, 
though not speaking in the debate, was 
later observed to vote for continued 
membership in the Councils). He said, 
“If anybody wants me to produce proof, 
please ask me _ for it. I’m pre- 
pared. - 

At this point Earl McCowan, an elder 
from Cleveland, Tenn., Knoxville Pres- 
bytery, gained the floor and gave the 
additional three minutes to Mr. Moore, 
who insisted that he did not represent 
those who are opposed to cooperation; 
he favored work in the American Bible 
Society and the Leper Mission; he said 
he was not called upon to make com- 


mon cause with those who would de- 
stroy the gospel. “Ask me for my 
proof. I'll give it to you. . The 


gospel that will save the world is not 
a garble, twisted, confused thing.”’ 
Final three allowed in 
opposition to the Council was Irwin 
Vance, Davidson, N. C. He read from an 


> 


FC pamphlet of 1932 which said, ‘“‘The 


speaker of 


churehes must stand for practical ap- 
plications of Christian principles of so- 
cial well-being to the acquisition and 
use of wealth, subordination of specu- 
lation and the profit motive to the crea- 
tive and vooperative spirit. . Social 


planning and social control of the 


monetary system and economic pro- 
cesses for the common good.’’ If that 
is not politics, what is politics? He de- 


nounced the attention 


Synod of North Carolina in recent years 


given by the 


to the matter of civil rights. He said 
he was not saying whether he was for 
or against rights but that the 
Synod of North Carolina had no right 
to spend its time on such a subject. 


civil 


Anderson Speaks 


First gain the floor in 
favor of the Council was David P. An- 
derson, Birmingham, indentified 
himself as a States’ Rights Democrat. 


speaker to 


who 


4 


“In my committee,” he said, “I could 
not for the life of me understand why 
Christians couldn’t cooperate one with 
another. . . .In the beginning God 
said that it was not meet that man 
should live alone and he provided that 
we should live together. Now that’s 
the fundamental. The family is the 
fundamental start of cooperation. It’s 
never perfect. .In the church, the 
presbytery, the synod, we cooperate. 
Certainly we should cooperate still 


higher. The Federal Council is not per- 
fect. .But I am still in favor of 
cooperating with other Christians in 


furthering the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

John M. Alexander, representative on 
the Federal Council’s executive commit- 
tee, said the discussion about the FC, 
after seeing it at close hand, seemed 
utterly unrealistic. He told of a clear 
interpretation of the Council uphold- 
ing the deity of Christ as requested by 
the Assembly. Not a new thing has 
been presented since the presbyteries 
and the 1948 voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of continued mem- 
bership. 

C. W. Maus, Jr., Dunbar, W. Va., 
elder, said we must stick together or 
be overcome by Communism and the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. We stand 
for tolerance; that’s why people came 


Assembly 


to America. We must have a united 
front; we cannot compromise with these 
History has shown that there 
is no tolerance connected with the Ro- 
man hierarchy. We must stick together. 

Irwin Vance, with another minute of 
his remaining time, said many people 


forces. 


will not support benevolences so long 
as membership in the FC is continued, 
“And frankly,’’ he went on, “I cut mine 
half in two. two years ago.” 


Men Who Believe the Gospel 


Dr. Hall said the ability of the gospel 
to transform lives is irrelevant to the 
discussion, for, said he, 


“1 do not know a single man who 
has spoken for the FC or is sent out 
by the FC who does not believe it 
equally with those who stood on this 
platform | believe in the redeeming 
power of the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. . .and so do the men of the 
Methodist Church whose Christianity 
has been impugned and so do the men 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA, whose 
Christianity has been impugned. To 
say that these men are not Christian 
is to bring a very serious charge against 
them and the denominations which they 
represent. for they are ministers in 
good and regular standing in their own 
communions. I have heard them preach 
the gospel of the redeeming grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


“The charge is made that the FC 
has considered matters social and politi- 
cal and economic and therefore it is 
at variance with the gospel. I say to 
you, if you think that is true, you have 
neglected to read the prophets and the 
New Testament. .Every time there 
has been a vital religion it has been a 
religion that sought to transform eco- 
nomie and social and political areas of 
life; not a cloistered religion that main- 
tained its religiosity only in pious 
prayers, but sought as a redeeming in- 


strument of the grace of God to bring 
in the Kingdom of God by his grace.” 


In the 
Moore said: 


concluding statement, Mr. 


“T would like to ask you, what do 
you want in the way of evidence? What 
is it that will convince you? Will the 
deity of our Lord denied in so many 
words? I’m prepared but I can’t do 
it in three minutes; will you see me 
after the meeting?. .How far do we 
cooperate? I’m quite sure that mem- 
bers of this Assembly would not co- 
operate with Aimee Semple McPherson 
. . .I’m sure that certain members of 
this Assembly would not like to have 
any part with Carl McIntyre. How do 
you draw the line? I am sure that 
members of this Assembly would not 
like to participate in Christian Science 
gospel or Mormon gospel. Would you? 
I don’t think so. How far do you go? 
How can you tell?. .The essence of 
Modernism has been just this: that 
the prophets had an inadequate concep- 
tion of God. They why do you quote 
them against us?. 


The minority report was defeated 
243-120 and Dr. Hall’s report was then 
adopted. 

Mr. Moore and others requested per- 
mission to record their votes. 


Sprunt Resolution on Council Actions 


James Sprunt, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., then introduced the following 


resolution: 


“Inasmuch as the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and/or 
its commissioners have from time to 
time expressed opinions, issued state- 
ments. and advocated policies tending 
toward political socialism in this coun- 
try and contrary to our time-honored 
principles of free enterprise and repre- 
sentative democracy, which this Gen- 
eral Assembly believes to be totally at 
variance with the beliefs of our people, 
we therefore vigorously dissent and 
completely dissociate ourselves from 
any such deliverance or action of the 
Federal Council.” 


Dr. Sprunt said the report already 
adopted ‘‘expressed our desire to dis- 
sent’’ on such future occasions as may 
seem proper. Then he said: 


“TI would not weaken our member- 
ship in the National Council; [ voted for 
our retention of membership in the 
Federal Council. I believe, however, 
that this represents a great block of 
opinion throughout our church. I know 
it represents my own church and my 
own presbytery, and I would feel dere- 
lict to my own conscience and to my 
citizenship if I did not bring this be- 
fore this Assembly. I believe we will 
strengthen our membership in the Na- 
tional Council by our assertion of this 
statement. .. .” 


Parks W. Wilson, Baton Rouge, said 
that in order to be effective, this res- 
olution would amount to instructing the 
church representatives to the Council 
without the Assembly having an oppor- 
tnity to consider the matters which will 
“T do not believe that 
our church wants to express so little con- 
fidence in our representatives as to send 
them instructed to vote against some- 
thing that will depend upon the varied 


be discussed. 
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interpretations of our people. I think 
we should leave it to the wisdom of 
those who represent us there to decide 
when we should dissociate ourselves 
from an action of the Council.’’ 

The Sprunt resolution was approved 
214-114. That afternoon Dr. Sprunt 
explained to the Assembly that his res- 
olution referred only to past actions of 
the Council; not to future. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


With the favorabie vote for the Coun- 
cils recorded, the Assembly now set it- 
self to settle the debated point about 
how they should be financed. The Com- 
mittee on the General Council had ap- 
proved the General Council’s reeommen- 
dation that the $20,000 sum be appor- 
tioned to the presbyteries by the Stated 
Clerk’s office. Robert I. Hatch offered 
an amendment which would have let 
the cause be supported by any individ- 


uals or churches desiring to support 
them. W. L. Carson proposed that the 
sum be taken from the General Fund. 
Earl McCowan insisted that many 
churches would not contribute to the 
General Fund if these items were in- 
cluded there and that some Assembly 
causes would be made to suffer. R. 
W. Jablonowski said these causes are 
just as much a part of our church’s 
work as any other causes. 

W. E. Price then offered an amend- 
ment providing that approximately 
.75% be set up in the budget to go to 
the sixth Assembly cause which will be 
known as inter-church cooperation, or 
something similar. This was finally 
adopted. 


Re-Organization Helps 
Now. with the Moderator’s closing 
prayers, the Assembly had concluded 


its work. All agreed that the re-organ- 
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ization voted last year had brought 
great benefits. Committees were given 
large blocks of time to complete their 
business (though two had to meet even 
longer than during the time provided); 
the docket enabled the business to he 
transacted with dispatch; the agency 
programs were, for the most part, well 
planned and completed within the time 
allotted—and here came the time for 
the final reading of minutes nearly a 
day ahead of the last two meetings. 
Commissioners had stayed by, nearer 
to the close than is usually true. 

For the most part, the tone and tenor 
of the Assembly were encouraging. 
There were some bad spots, to be sure, 


but the movement was. progressive, 
alive to the present challenge and, 
although it lacked great inspiration, 


looking hopefully to the future. 
(Editorial comments on page 8 and 
in coming issues.) 


The Essence of Religion 


T YOUNG PEOPLE’S conferences 

this summer, a question that is 

sure to be discussed is ‘‘What is 
religion, anyway?’ When a famous 
theologian was asked this question, he 
demurred, saying that an adequate re- 
ply would require several hours. Surely 
an explanation ought to be simpler 
than that. Religion is so familiar; so 
much a part of our everyday experi- 
ence, that we should not have great 
difficulty in formulating its essential 
elements. Yet many of us, 
try to express what religion is, become 
confused and inarticulate. 

Psychologists have tried this experi- 
ment. They have pronounced the word 
‘religion,’ and have requested their 
students to indicate the first image or 
idea suggested by the word. There has 
been a wide variety of responses. Some 
thought of a Gothic cathedral, others 
of a revival meeting. To some, religion 
suggested the Shorter Catechism; to 
others, a service of baptism. A few 
thought of the Trinity, or the experi- 
ence of conversion; an open Bible, or 
a black-robed priest officiating at com- 
munion. To some, the essence of re- 
ligion is an organization; to some, a 
creed; to still others, an emotional ex- 
perience. Some interpret it in terms 
of ritual, others in terms of theology: 
while to some, it means a gathering 
for fellowship. Which group is right? 
What is religion anyway? 


when we 


The Way We Live 


To begin at the near end, let me say 
quite boldly that religion is primarily a 
matter of daily conduct. It is con- 
cerned with the way we live. It is not 
a matter of ritual, nor of belief, nor 
of emotional reaction; but of everyday 
behavior. Religion is concerned with 
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the way we do our work, treat our 
associates, bear disappointment and sor- 
row, fill our little niche with fortitude 
and good cheer. Negro spirituals often 
have a way of grasping the simple heart 
of things. One of them has as its re- 
frain, “Do you call that religion?” 
Successive stanzas tell of deacons guilty 
of double-dealing, of women who gossip, 
of a preacher who deals carelessly with 
the truth. After each recital comes 
the chorus, ‘‘Do you call that religion?” 
With this idea our own poets are 
agreed. 


That man has no religion 
They had often said of him, 

Yet I had seen him share his bread 
When times were pretty grim. 


And I had seen him quench the thirst 
Of children not his own, 

And cross the road to talk with one 
The town had left alone. 


So then I asked this question: 
Is it not a little odd 
They should fear he’s lost religion 
When he’s kept so much of God? 
—Margaret McCarthy. 


One can almost see the theologians 
shaking their heads in solemn disap- 
proval, while ritualists hold up their 
hands in holy horror. However, if we 
only knew it, we are on the side of the 
angels when we say that religion is first 
of all a matter of daily living. Pose your 
question to Micah and he will reply, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, 
O man, but to do justly, to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’’ Inquire of Amos, and he will 
thunder, “Let justice roll down as 
waters and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.’’ Take your question to Jesus 
and this is his answer, ‘‘By their fruits, 
ye shall know them.” To Paul, re- 
ligion is a many-sided thing, but there 
is no question where the real center 
lies. It is not in eloquent speech, nor 
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in emotional ecstacy, nor even in in- 
tellectual apprehension, but rather in a 
loving heart and a helping hand. John 
puts it bluntly, “He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God” that is, he has missed 
the essence of religion. We have, there- 
fore, the best of authority for assert- 
ing that religion is first of all an affair 
of upright living and self-forgetful serv- 
ice. 


Back of it All Is God 


A great 
stop at 


many people are ready to 
this point. Confidently they 
affirm that ‘‘Religion consists in doing 
zood to your fellowman. It is another 
name for morality. There is no need 
to drag in a God above whom we have 
never seen, nor a life beyond which 
we know nothing. Simply be loyal to 
humanity (spelled with a capital “H’’). 
Be content to reverence “Man” in his 
primitive innocence and purity.” 

In America, there are many who re- 
gard theology as old-fashioned and un- 
necessary. They scoff at creeds, stoutly 
maintaing that they have outgrown such 
childish things and find abiding satis- 
glowing 


faction in a “enthusiasm for 


humanity.’’ One of them cries, 

“Why be a friend of God, when you can 
be a friend of man? 

Why be a believer, when you can be a 
thinker? 

Why be a worshipper, when you can 
be a worker? 

Why be a candidate for heaven, when 
you can contribute to human 
welfare here and now?” 


There is something noble and attrac- 
tive in such a statement of religion, but 
it leaves much to be desired. It is 
silent open grave. It is 
dumb in the presence of suffering and 


before an 


sorrow. It leaves unanswered some of 
life’s basic questions. 

In one of John Galsworthy’s stories, 
a young girl, Dinny, is talking to her 
mother, Lady Cherwill. She blurts out, 
“I don’t see any connection between 
beliefs and character. I’m not going to 
behave any worse because I don’t be- 
lieve in Providence or an after-life. No 
—if I’m decent, it’s only because de- 
cency is the decent thing and not be- 
cause I’m going to get anything by it.” 
To this, her mother replies patiently, 
“Yes. Dinny, but why is decency the 
decent thing, if there isn’t any God?” 

This is the crucial question. When 
we name our highest values, our best- 
prized virtues, our loftiest aims, are 
we dealing with ideas of our own crea- 
tion? When we talk of purity, honesty, 
truthfulness, kindness, unselfishness, are 
we discussing principles of our own 
invention? Shall we say that the stars 
by which conscience is guided are only 
figures we have painted upon the ceil- 
ing of our cabin? Why is decency de- 
cent? Surely the answer is, simply be- 
cause back of our world is a God who 
is decent-—a Being perfect in wisdom, 
in power and in holiness who has made 
us in his own image and called us to a 
life of holiness and sincerity. Our vir- 
tues and our values are not our own, 
but his. They are not inventions of 
man, but revelations of a living God. 
“It is God that worketh in you.’”” When 
Jesus would give a reason to justify 
generous and magnanimous behavior, 
he explains that it is in order ‘that 
you may be children of your Father 
who is in heaven.’’ When John tells 
us to love one another, he adds, “It is 
because God is love.’’ Paul sees love 
as the greatest thing in the world, be- 


cause it is the deepest thing in God. 
The Ultimate Basis 


But suppose one inquires further of 
John and Paul, ‘‘How can you assert 
in the face of the world’s incalculable 
woe that ‘God is love’? What grounds 
do you have to support such a wild 
faith?’”’ They have an answer ready— 
an answer that Jesus was never able 
to give himself. To establish the im- 
partial love of God, Jesus offers as 
proof, the sunshine and the rain. He 
tells imaginary stories of a shepherd 
seeking his lost sheep, of a father who 
yearns after his wayward son, or the 
owner of a vineyard who patiently dis- 
patched one messenger after another to 
his rebellious husbandmen. In contrast, 
Paul and John have a true story to 
tell—a story of One, matchless in 
purity, deathless in loyalty, who never 
did an unkind act, vet was condemned 
by his own people and died upon a 
cross, with words of forgiveness and of 
perfect trust upon his lips. ‘Herein 
is love,’”’ says the New Testament, ‘‘not 
that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins.’’ ‘“‘God proves his 
love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” In the 
cross, we find the ultimate basis of the 
highest morality and the strongest mo- 
tive for right living. 

“What, then, is religion?’’ Religion 
is a life of loving service, ground in 
the character of God, as he is revealed 
in Jesus Christ. This is the faith which 
was once delivered unto the saints. In 
its healing stream, we have the means 
of redemption and hope for this anxious 
age of ours. 


Higher Education---Challenge and Response 


ELIGION has been falsely viewed 
as something super-added to edu- 
cation like the cupola on a build- 

ing. On the contrary, education is it- 
self an outgrowth of a spiritual under- 
standing of the world. This is a fact 
of history. Thus the first university was 
Plato’s Academy and in our civilization 
the school was the offspring of the 
church. It represented the conviction 
that God is truth, that the visible world 
is sustained by invisible laws and forces 
and that the truly great factors which 
mould civilization imperishable 
ideals. 

The same principle is implied by the 
current conception of education as 
guided experience that leads to maturity 
of personality. For mature personality, 
as the personalistic psychologists have 
so well shown, has three main character- 
istics: (1) an increasing concern with 
ideal objects and values beyond the 
range of natural desire; (2) an ability 


are 
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to see one’s self clearly in the light of 
some ultimate perspective; and (3) a 
unifying philosophy of life. Education, 
therefore, must include growth in un- 
derstanding of nature, man and God and 
of the whole meaning and purpose of 
life. Mere knowledge of facts and tech- 
nical skills without a true appreciation 
of the spiritual course of history and of 
the great ends of life is not really edu- 
cation at all. 


Total Existence 

But education must also be defined 
in relation to man’s whole social exist- 
ence. From this standpoint its goal is 
a civilization in which love of God, un- 
derstanding of his laws and creative 
compassion for all men form the con- 
sistent directives. Only in such a civil- 
ization can freedom and justice be 
achieved in fullness and harmony. In 
the memorable saying, ‘Jesus increased 
in wisdom and in stature and in favor 


with God and with man,” do we not have 
after all the ideal pattern of education 
for both individual and society? 


Judged by these standards, most edu- 
cation in the world today is sadly mis- 
directed. In Russia, China and perhaps 
the greater part of the world, the rising 
youth are being taught that the end 
justifies the means, that individual life 
has little value and that the highest goal 
is to live for the state and the material 
paradise which it promises. The most 
serious part of this is that at least in 
Russia and her satellite states this ma- 
terialistic, earthbound view of life is be- 
ing instilled with something of the 
fervor of a crusading religion. Thus 
Frederick J. Forell, secretary of the 
Emergency Committee on German Prot- 
estantism, tells us that in East Germany, 
where since the time of Luther religion 
has been taught in the public schools, 
this is not only strictly forbidden but 
every teacher is required to teach the 
Communist ideolegy. To offset this, the 
church has trained 15,000 “lay cate- 
chists’” but they and the ‘underpaid, 
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undernourished, almost worn-out’’ pas- 
tors are greatly handicapped by their 
poverty. 

Furthermore, the sons and daughters 
of pastors and church-workers are not 
allowed to attend the public universities 
since they do not belong to the privi- 
leged “proletarian families.”” As in 
Nazi Germany under Hitler, education 
is evidently being used not to liberalize 
but as a powerful propaganda tool to 
produce a specified outlook and a set 
of convictions to match. 

One thinks of the Nazi youth, cited 
by Arnold Nash, who denounced his 
own favorite non-Aryan professor even 
though he knew it meant sending him 
to a concentration camp and repeating 
all the courses taken under this ‘‘cor- 
rupting influence.” How many Ameri- 
can college students would have done 
this for the sake of democracy? Yet 
this story must be repeating itself in 
Eastern Europe. The communist youth 
knows what he must sacrifice for and 
why. 


Small Minority Avowedly Christian 


In our country, most education from 
kindergarten to graduate school is secu- 
lar and non-Christian. Although most 
of our schools and colleges were founded 
by the churches or by deeply religious 
patriots, today only a small minority are 
avowedly Christian institutions. In the 
state of Virginia, which presents a 
rather favorable picture, only one-fourth 
of the four-year college students are 
in church-related institutions whereas 
three-fourths are in state or private non- 
church colleges. 

In the South as a whole, it is esti- 
mated that one-sixth of the students are 
in church-supported colleges and the re- 
maining five sixths in secular institu- 
tions. Now this is not in itself any 
cause for alarm; nor is there any reason 
to believe that the five-sixths are not 
receiving a good “secular education.” 
Yet because of the way in which we have 
interpreted the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state and also be- 
cause of the tremendous multiplication 
of technical and specialized courses that 
choke the curriculum, the study of the 
Bible in non-church institutions figures 
chiefly as an occasional elective. Many 
of the professors, indeed, are active 
church members and devout Christians 
but there is no requirement that they 
should be. Although the heads of these 
institutions are often greatly concerned 
about the spiritual life of the students 
and although vital Christian influences 
are brought to bear from_ strong 
churches adjacent to the campus, yet in 
many cases the atmosphere continues to 
be neutral to religion. 

There are four main causes for this: 
(1) A few professors who are hostile 
to the church make good use of their 
academic freedom to cast aspersions, 
sometimes by innuendo. (2) The ma- 
jority who are sympathetic are either 
too timid to express their religious con- 
victions or consider it in bad taste to 
do so, with the result that the few out- 
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spoken critics may wield more influence 
than the many silent friends. (3) The 
influence of the graduate schools has 
been such as to promote a spirit of dis- 
passionate inquiry which welcomes the 
discovery of facts and the criticism of 
theories but frowns upon personal com- 
mitments or affirmations of value. (4) 
The church itself has often created need- 
less hostility among scholars by insisting 
on pre-scientific or immature concep- 
tions of the world or by failing to adapt 
its message to the real needs of the in- 
tellectual. This general state of affairs 
is confirmed by a recent study of college 
texts published by the Yale University 
Press, College Readings and Religion, in 
which it was shown that the great ma- 
jority of these texts either ignore re- 
ligion or treat religious cultures as a 
fascinating field for critical analysis. 


Deep Dissatisfaction Revealed 


In his recent book, The Individual and 
His Religion, Professor Gordon Allport, 
a distinguished psychologist who is him- 
self very sympathetic with the church, 
analyses and interprets the religious be- 
liefs of university students today. He 
and his colleagues found that although 
seven out of ten of more than 500 
Harvard and Radcliffe students affirmed 
the need of religion in their lives and 
only 12% were atheists, the majority 
were highly critical of the church or 
deeply dissatisfied with religious creeds. 
Thus only 37% assented to the state- 


A college isn’t Christian until 
the atmosphere of the Christian 
faith pentrates the entire institu- 
tion, influencing all decisions 
and providing a standard for all 
values. Colleges undertaking to 
fulfill these qualifications will be 
unpopular, but they will be fight- 
ing on the front line in the battle 
of civilization in our time. It 
takes more than a department of 
religion, more than a voluntary 
chapel to make a Christian col- 
lege—or to make a college Chr's- 
tian—ELTON TRUEBLOOD. 


ment that on the whole ‘‘the church 
stands for the best in human life,’’ only 
28% believed that “Christ, as the 
Gospels state, should be regarded as di- 
vine—as the human incarnation of 
God,” and only a fourth expressed a be- 
lief in personal immortality. One-fifth 
of the men and two fifths of the women 
students held to what may be called the 
orthodox Christian view of God as Per- 
sonal Creator. 

It is significant to note that Roman 
Catholic students were found to be most 
steadfast in their beliefs. Eighty-five 
per cent of them (if they were religious 
at all) expressed themselves as “satis 
fied with their system of faith’? as com- 
pared with sixty per cent for the others. 
Whether this means outward conformity 
or genuine spiritual devotion, this su- 
periority of the Roman Catholic students 





may well give us pause. 

Professor Allport is able to discern 
certain elements of hope in the total pic- 
ture. One is that a goodly majority of 
university students, even in a notably 
liberal atmosphere, do feel a genuine 
need of religious faith and experience. 
A second is that there is some evidence 
of an increase of religious belief since 
1930. A third is that students are more 
religious in their practices than in their 
beliefs. Eighty-five per cent report “at 
least occasional participation in church 
worship or devotional experiences.”’ 
Three-fourths of the women and two- 
thirds of the men pray at times. Finally, 
we must remember that the early 
twenties is the least religious period in 
life, the period of vigorous independence 
and abounding self-confidence. These 
same students, when in due time they 
marry and have children of their own, 
will in a great many cases return to re- 
ligion with a new understanding. Others 
will respond to the storms and stresses 
of life by developing a more vital faith. 

There are two very serious aspects of 
the situation that the church must face. 
One is the appalling ignorance of Bibli- 
cal and theological teachings. As Pro- 
fessor Allport puts it, our students 
“know next to nothing of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Meister Eckhardt, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Wesley, Swedenborg, Kierkegaard, 
Newman, Tyrrell, Ritschl, Barth, Bowne, 
Niebuhr or any other of the brilliant 
minds who have wrestled with the ra- 
tional aspects of the Christian faith.” 
They do not know that there are an- 
swers to the difficulties which disturb 
them. No less tragic is the widespread 
lack of personal commitment to Christ 
as Savior, Friend and Revealer of God 
and to his way of life. 

It may well be that the results of such 
an inquiry in the South would be more 
favorable. But we should be less than 
honest and realistic if we did not con- 
clude from this and other studies that 
our Protestant churches have not yet 
penetrated the universities with the 
Christian gospel in any adequate way. 
This manifest failure is conspicuous be- 
cause it exists precisely where it is most 
urgent that it should succeed, for our 
college students are in the main the 
leaders of tomorrow. From them will 
come our future statesmen, educators, 
scientists and big business men. World 
peace and the evangelization of the hu- 
man race will not be achieved either in 
our generation or in any other by 
leaders whose vision of eternal values is 
dim and whose convictions about the 
worthwhileness of the task are half- 
hearted. 


Three Sources of Danger 


The gravity of our failure in the 
larger area of higher education is all 
the more serious when we consider three 
other sources of danger. One is that 
the church colleges which now supply 
about four fifths of our spiritual leaders, 
both in the ministry and among laymen, 
will gradually decline in the prevailing 
competition with secular institutions. 
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The second is the inherent weakness of 
Sunday limited to 
about thirty minutes a week with waver- 
ing attendance and much _ uninspired 
teaching. The third is the vocational 
guidance movement which is a rapidly 
expanding movement in the world today 
and is being largely undertaken by the 
state. There is, of course, little danger 
that our boys and girls will be regi- 
mented into the various occupations, as 
in Russia. But on the other hand, will 
they be faced with the opportunities of 
the ministry, the claims of Christian so 


school instruction 


cial service and the importance of tak- 
ing the will of God into 
choosing a life vocation? 
When 
agencies, the problem is no less acute. 
Thus a popular and attractively prepared 
manual called Your Career which is be- 


account in 


guidance is siven by private 


ing circulated among its members by 
one of the leading social fraternities in 
analyses eighty-four oc- 
cupations but omits the ministry and 
other church vocations. As Sherwood 
Wirst pungently puts it in the Christian 
Century for April 19, 1950, ‘‘“Meanwhile 
the program mushrooms and the church 
watches (if it cares to) the direction of 


this country 


the life of its youth slipping from its 
grasp.”’ It is indeed a hopeful sign that 
the ‘“‘conference on Christian vocation” 
for college students is now the order of 
the day in our church as well as in other 
denominations Yet we are really just 
awaking to the magnitude of the task 
and its numerous anzles. 


There Are Things to Be Done 


What then shall be the answer of our 
church to this tremendous challenge in 
the whole field of higher education with 
its grave implication for the leadership 
of a_ civilization still 
Christ? Surely it can be nothing less 
than a return to the position of our 
Presbyterian forefathers who had the 
conviction that should be 
Christian and did something forthright 
four 


largely without 


education 


about it. Specifically there are 
things that we can do about it if we are 
really in earnest as they were. 

1. We can 


consolidate the resources of our church 


greatly strengthen and 


colleges. Compare their endowments 
with those of good private colleges like 
Williams ($13,000,000), Amherst ($14,- 
000,000) and Dartmouth ($25,000,000), 
and it will be seen that they are still 
pitifully small. 


progress, they are still financially weak, 


In spite of much recent 


their teachers are often underpaid and 
in many cases their buildings and equip- 
ment are antiquated It is increasingly 
difficult for them to compete with state 
and private institutions which, super- 
ficially, have so much more to offer in 
the way of handsome buildings, throng- 
ing enrollments, powerful athletic teams 
and variety of courses. 

That this competition is very real can 
be seen from the fact that in recent 
years the proportion of students calling 
themselves Presbyterians but studying 


at state and other secular institutions 
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has steadily increased. Yet there is 
very strong evidence that the educa- 
tional values of the small college and 
in particular of the small church college 
are unrivalled. Thus it is well known 
that the contribution of such institu- 
tions to national, community and church 
leadership is out of all proportion to 
their size. This is attested to not by 
one but by many independent statistical 
studies. It is indisputable, therefore, 
that the church-related college repre- 
sents an educational investment second 
to none in true worth. 

A hundred years ago the Presbyterian 
Church was foremost among the Prot- 
estant denominations in founding and 
establishing institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Today Southern Presbyterians are 
lagging far behind in support of church 
Thus in one synod the Baptists 
have two and a half times as much in- 


schools. 


vested in college endowments as we have 
and in another the Methodists have six 


In every church college there 
are men whose best has not been 
brought out of them because no 
proper investment has been 
made made in them.— HOW ARD 
LOWRY in The Mind’s Adven- 
ture, Westminster. 


times as much invested. Ten well known 
Southern Presbyterian colleges have an 
average endowment of approximately 
$1,800,000 while ten of the best known 
Baptist and Methodist institutions aver- 
age $4,400,000. The Roman Catholic 
Church has 130 colleges and universities 
in this country, of which the best-known 
five have an average endowment of 
about $6,000,000. It is reported that 
some of these have a goodly proportion 
of Protestant students in their enroll. 
ment and that the indoctrination in 
Roman Catholic philosophy and theology 
is much more thorough than in any com- 
parable Protestant institution. Educa- 
tors who have given careful study to the 
religious aspect of higher education are 
convinced that it is time for Protestants, 
and in particular for Presbyterians, to 
awake from their ominous lethargy. 


Greater Student Work 


2. We must greatly reinforce and ex- 
pand the splendid but limited work now 
being carried on in and around the state 
and private institutions by college pas- 
tors and student workers. In one of 
our synods, there are two state insti- 
tutions having a total of more than 9,- 
000 students enrolled of whom 1,600 
call themselves Presbyterians. There is 
small church college. Since the trans- 
portation problem is no longer that of 
the horse-and-buggy days, it is justly 
felt that we are making a great mistake 
by perpetuating so many weak and over- 
in each case a fairly strong church with 
an outstanding minister quite near the 
campus and each has also a superior 


student worker. Yet these churches are 


not strong enough financially to pro- 
vide the facilities or personnel to ac- 
complish the great work to which they 
feel challenged. For their task is not 
merely to make the church a vital force 
in the lives of these 1,600 young Pres- 
byterians but to reach hundreds of 
others who are unchurched, drifting, or 
only nominally Christian. With the best 
intentions and with fine spiritual devo- 
tion, they are nevertheless not able to 
be the potent Christian force on their 
respective campuses which they long to 
be. This is typical of many areas in our 
church. Although no branch of our 
church’s work is more wisely planned 
or holds greater promise, this is still 
frontier missionary territory bristling 
with difficulties. 

3. We may well consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing a Presbyterian uni- 
versity, as the Methodists, Baptists and 
Roman Catholics have done in strategic 


centers of student population. This 
might serve two purposes: to train 
Christian teachers, scholars, scientists 


and professional men and to challenge 
the secular universities to take religion 
more seriously as a major factor in civi- 
lization. Such an institution, if wisely 
planned, might combine the unity of 
strength with the vital community at- 
mosphere which is the genius of the 
lapping institutions that are not main- 
tained at a level of efficiency to enable 
them to be either a credit to the church 
or equal to the educational opportunity 
before them. Whether this means con- 
solidation or not, it is evident that cour- 
ageous and far-sighted statesmanship 
is imperatively demanded. 


Contribution of the Home 


4. We must re-vitalize Christian 
teaching in the home. Dr. Allport and 
his associates discovered that 67% of 
the students who recognized religion as 
an important factor in their lives traced 
this to the influence of their parents and 
that this was the influence most fre- 
quently recorded. This confirms what 
we have long known: that college stu- 
dents who are active Christians gen- 
erally come from Christian homes. Boys 
and girls growing up in such an atmos- 
phere learn to love the Bible and to 
apply its living truths to their lives and 
to the community in which they live. 
Unfortunately about a third of those 
abundantly capable of profiting by a 
higher education do not go to college for 
financial and other reasons. Since the 
church’s scholarship plan can meet this 
need in only a very limited way, here is 
a unique opportunity for those who have 
been blessed by material advantages to 
contribute to tomorrow’s leadership by 
enabling such young people to find in 
college a widening avenue of service to 
God and man. 

In conclusion, as we view the potential 
promise of our drifting college youth 
against the background of world pagan- 
ism, must we not conclude that here is 
our unfinished task, that Christian edu- 
cation is the first and not the last out- 
post of evangelism! 
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EDITORIAL 





The Assembly’s Achievements 


Several actions of the recent Assem- 
bly demand more extended comment 
here. These will come in following 
issues. Now, however, let us look at 
the over-all picture. 

Some of the friends of Massanetta 
were fearful that available facilities 
would not be adequate for so large a 
group, but Massanetta’s 
did a magnificent job in seeking to 
make commissioners and visitors as 
comfortable as possible. The food was 
excellent, the weather was made to 
order, the attention of the Massanetta 
officials was all that could have been 
asked. In addition, the fact that the 
six or eight Negro commissioners were 
accorded accommodations like any other 
commissioners—for the first time—is 
a matter for which the church at large 
should be deeply grateful. It is to be 
hoped, particularly in view of the As- 
sembly’s own deliverance which refused 
to approve segregation, that this pat- 
tern will continue. 


management 


The re-organization was praised on 
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all sides. Adequate time was afforded 
for committee meetings, reports were 
streamlined (they are still longer than 
most men will read), related duties are 
combined, and the church’s’ business 
can be transacted with dispatch. Only 
three items seemed to be out-of-line 
with the re-organization: (1) The ap- 
pointment of standing committee chair- 
men which the Assembly is now ask- 
ing the moderator to make for the next 
Assembly. If this should become a 
regular practice, it can, in some future 
Assembly, new 
moderator and seriously hamper the 
committees and the consideration of 
their reports. (2) It was understood, 
we thought, that Board secretaries 
would be available to committees to 
make their reports, for specific question 
periods, and at other times upon in- 
vitation of the committee. It has never 
been good policy and it is not good 
now for such secretaries to stay in these 
committees from first to last. So far 
as we know, only one committee had 
the freedom which it had been antici- 
pated all would have. (3) The open- 
ing night brought an involved and 
rather long service which was saved 
only by the election of the Moderator 
by acclamation. If there had been 
balloting, the session would have been 
almost interminable. The new plan 
specifies a simple opening service and 
a place for greetings. We hope it will 
be followed in the future. 

Anyone scanning our proposed list of 
11 constructive steps which the Assem- 
bly might take, which appeared on our 
Mav 29 cover, would understand why 
we think the Assembly has much to its 
credit. All but one of those items re- 
quiring action was looked upon favor- 
and that one received the only 
action which seemed possible under the 
circumstances. 

These included: Favorable action 
on a joint Presbyterian hymnal; aboli- 
tion of Snedecor Synod (now being 
studied: a necessary step); inclusion 
of certain historic Christian days in our 
church calendar was passed along to 
the General Council; approval of em- 
ployment of a full-time secretary by the 
Committee on the Minister and His 
Work: strong continuing support of 
Protestant cooperation as shown in the 
votes on the Federal and World Coun- 
cils: commendation of the Divorce and 
Re-Marriage report with a request for 
next steps: continued encouragement of 
acquaintance and cooperation with the 
USA chureh; the Board of Education 
is to provide printed helps in regard 
to locating and building churches (this 
is only a step, a small one, toward what 
is needed, probably in the Board of 
Church Extension); the proper recogni- 
tion ef lay workers is referred to two 
agencies and a possible conflict may re- 
sult: the World Missions recommenda- 
tion places it in the hands of the Gen- 
eral Council, while the Church Exten- 
sion report refers a similar matter to 
the Board of Church Extension. 


easily embarrass the 


ably, 


One significant item which appeared 
in the report of the Board of World 
Missions (and did not get before the As- 
sembly itself) seems to have been omit- 
ted possibly as a result of streamlining. 
It is so important that in some way it 
should be underscored, for the Board it- 
self said that a larger number of mis- 
sionaries is not the only consideration 
in the present need, but that ‘in addl- 
tion to physical and emotional stamina 
the times call for missionaries of ecu- 
menical and statesmanlike spirit who 
have had a vital personal experience 
with Jesus Christ and who have a true 
appreciation of the church as an evan- 
gelizing agency in the midst of a non- 
Christian culture.” 

The action on the International Chris- 
tian University, church property, the 
Minister and His Work secretary, the 
Sprunt resolution on the Federal Coun- 
cil and other matters will have our at- 
tention in coming issues. 


The Reorgunization 





46. PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, 
Contd. 

The ad interim committee indicated 
that the cost of administering the funds 
was out of line with other costs of 
administration. With a smaller invest- 
ment fund involved this would be in- 
evitable. The Foundation has paid $3,- 
000 for half-time on this work whereas 
the treasurer of the World Missions 
Board spends five per cent of his time 
with the $5,400,000 investment of that 
agency and the Louisville head has 
spent less than that with an investment 
of more than $10,500,000. Investment 
counsel has been furnished the Nash- 
ville agency without remuneration. 

It has even been proposed that the 
reorganized agency should coordinate 
all fund-raising programs of the Assem- 
bly agencies, including the employment 
of any professional services which might 
be needed. It might be possible for 
this office to stimulate gifts to many 
of the separate agencies of the church 
by depicting the endowment needs of 
each in turn. Greatest possibilities, 
however, would seem to be a continuing 
program to interest persons of large 
means to give their gifts to the church. 
In a coordinated program with the vari- 
ous agencies of the church, all contri- 
buting their skills and resources, it 
would seem that much could be done 
to add to the resources of all the agen- 
cies through this central effort. 

Moreover, in the Assembly’s own 
office, the Foundation becomes organi- 
zationally related to all the courts of 
the church, as it has not been before. 

The combined work might enable the 
office to employ a full-time Certified 
Public Accountant who would direct 
this effort and whose services would be 
available to the agencies of the church 
as well. 


NEXT WEEK— Montreat. 











THE FORD IN THE PARLOR 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Faith 
works, 
works.” 


active 
faith 
James 2:22, 


was with his 
completed by 


RSV. 


HE OLD-TIME FORD was known 
T for taking you there and bringing 

you back; but one Ford went to 
and stayed there. In the year 
1909, says the Ford Times (June 1950), 
a certain Farmer Brown and his wife 
bought a Ford. But where would they 
put it? Not in the barn, for it might 
rust there, and the upholstery might 
collect dust. As of 1909, the one place 
on a farm which was kept spic and span 
at all times, 


along 


and was 


the parlor 


and shut up so as to be 


dust-proof, was the parlor. So, with 
only slight protest from Mrs. Brown, 
there went the Ford. And there it 
sat till the other day, some forty years 
later. The Browns did not really in- 


tend to keep it there all that time, but 


the country roads in that era were bad, 
and there was no doubt that the car 
would keep its looks longer in the par- 
lor than out on the roads. The hired 
girl polished it once a week, and the 
owners admired the way the polished 
brass reflected the parlor lamp. and 
by degrees Mr. Brown ‘‘got out of the 
notion” of learning to drive. 

When everything was auctioned off 
after the couple died, the Ford was 
bought (for $37, believe it or not) by 
two boys, who probably do not polish 
the brass every night, but who are no 
doubt getting more out of the vehicle 
than its former owners did in forty 
years. 


OT MANY PEOPLE treat a Ford 
in that fashion. But Faith—faith 
is kept in too many parlors. Faith 

is a serviceable vehicle, it may not be 
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fancy, but it is rugged, it was intended 
for the open road. (Like a Ford, too, 
faith is hospitable; probably more peo- 
ple have been carried around in Fords 
and jeeps than in most cars twice their 
size.) But too many people are afraid 
to expose their faith to dust and dirt. 
They fear it may be scratched, they 
have heard of accidents to other peo- 
ple’s faith, so they keep their own be- 
hind lace curtains. They polish it up 
once a week, they sit around and ad- 
mire it. Their faith is unsullied, to be 
sure; but a “clean” motor is not one 
that has been kept off the highway, it 
is one that is clean inside. Faith is 
designed for progress, not for sitting 
still. 

Furthermore, that Ford in the par- 
lor did no work. The old-time Ford 
was not only a carryall, it was the 
farmer’s power-house. He could hitch 
that engine to anything from a stump- 
puller to a sausage-grinder and make 
it work. But there sat that Ford, it 
mileage all untraveled, its power quite 
unused. Faith ought to pull a load. 
It too is a source of power. It can 
best be appreciated when seen hard at 
work. Faith that is treated like a par- 
lor ornament is not only no asset, it 
may even become a liability. 


As time went on, you may well 
imagine, the owner of a parlor Ford 
would come to think of it in two ways. 
He would be proud of it, and afraid 
for it. For both those reasons he would 
keep it more and more to himself. That 
machine in the parlor was the most 
valuable thing in the house, and per- 
haps the best-polished. But for that 
very reason the owner would be afraid 
for it. The doors to the parlor could 
not be left open, for fear a breeze might 
blow leaves and trash inside. One had 
to be careful about visitors—they might 
scratch the paint. Finally the parlor 
would be shut up altogether, leaving 
the Ford only a village legend. " 
Was there really a Ford there? They 
had to wait for the auction to find out. 


O IT IS with faith, when treated 
Ss as a parlor piece. The possessor 

of such a faith has a liability on 
his hands, not an asset. He is proud 
of it, but a little afraid for it. He has 
to be careful about opening his mind— 
a little contemporary dust might fall on 
his antique and perfect faith. He has 
to be extra-careful about his visitors. 
His whole thought is not, Where can 
my faith take me? but, How can I 
keep my faith just the way it was? No 
thought of power through faith: 
thought of protection for faith. 


only 


When the owner of such a faith dies, 
his prized possession may turn out to 
be not a heritage but a museum piece. 

Take your faith out into the highways 
and byways! A faith that goes on the 
road may become somewhat dented; it 
may even have a flat tire now and then 

.but it will be getting its owner 
somewhere. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Marked Expansion in 
Kingsport Is Noted 


Appalachia News Letter 


Eight new churches organized in ten 
years is the record of growth of Pres- 
byterianism in Kingsport, Tenn. (1940 
population: 14,404; 1950: 19,500) 
Ten years ago there was only one or- 
ganized Presbyterian church and one 
chapel in this fast-growing industrial 
city in upper East Tennessee. Today, 
according to a report by Marvin K. 
Compher, chairman of Holston Presby- 
tery’s home missions committee, there 
are seven organized churches and three 
chapels in the city. And the job is 
not finished. There are four promising 
opportunities which the newly organ- 


ized Kingsport Presbyterian Council 
hopes to develop in the near future. 
M. O. Sommers, pastor of the First 


church, is the council's first chairman, 
and John R. MacKinnon, of the Waverly 
Road church, is secretary. 


Seminary Evangelistic Team 
Spending Summer in Synod 

Another ‘‘first’’ for the Synod of Ap- 
palachia is the current visit by an 
evangelistic team from Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Virginia, sent out un- 
der supervision of the institution’s field 
work department directed by James 
Appleby. Four students compose the 
team: James Womack, Norfolk, Va.; 


Gene Kirkman, Atlanta, Ga.; W. W. 
Johnson, Shreveport, La.; and Lewis 
Lancaster, of the China _  mission- 


ary Lancasters. This team spends 
a week in each church or community, 
quickening the interest of young peo- 
ple in loyalty and their 
church. The members teach Sunday 
school classes, preach from the pulpit, 


service to 


lead discussion groups and join in visit- 
ing and recreation programs. Engage- 
ments have already been completed in 
Madisonville and Johnson City, Tenn. 
Other places on the itinerary include: 


Kingsport, June 26-July 2; Andrews, 
N. C., 3-9; Morrison, N. C., 10-16; Mal- 


vern Hills chureh, Asheville, N. C., 
17-23; Marion, Va., 24-30; Knoxville, 
Tenn., July 31- Aug. 6; Signal Mountain, 
Tenn., 7-13. Last year a similar team 
from Union worked in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas with very 
satisfactory results. 


Evangelist Says Church Has 
Everything—But Power 

Gipsy Smith, Jr., well-known evan- 
gelist, told Pulaski, Va., congregations 
recently that “the Christian church to- 
day has everything but power.”’ It has 
money, members, education, buildings, 
goodwill — everything except spiritual 
power. All the churches of the city 
cooperated in the meeting and atten- 
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dance of more than 11,000 was re- 
corded. (The population of Pulaski is 
approximately 10,000.) The Southwest 
Times, published in Pulaski, called it 
“the best religious meeting ever held 
in this city.”” Joel B. Whitten, Jr., 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, who 
served as general chairman, reported 


several hundred professions of faith as 
a result of the meeting. 


Church Declared Aid in 
Winning “Cold War” 

The church’s contribution to inter- 
national stability was underscored re- 
cently when President Abdel Ross Wentz, 
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Over a million dollars ($1,034,571.65, to be exact) 
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of Gettysburg Lutheran 


‘cold war’ is, in great part, because of 


Seminary, de- 
clared, ‘‘The reason we are winning the 
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of the 
level. 


the work church at the inter- 
national Dr. Wentz made the 
statement in connection with the inau- 
guration of John H. Fray as president 
of Marion College in Marion, Va. He 
pointed out that the World Council of 
Churches, as the agent of 153 denomi- 
nations, is working quietly but effi- 
ciently along numerous avenues and in 
countless areas, and in so doing is creat- 
ing a necessary background for peace 
efforts. Many signs of hope were re- 
ported from his recent visit to Europe, 
including: an increasing willingness 
of the various churches to cooperate at 
all levels, an increasing respect for the 
authority of the Bible, and the onward 
march of youth in the church. 


First ‘“‘Union Seminary Day” 
Looked Upon as Successful 


The recent observance of “Union 
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Seminary Day” first in the Synod of 
Appalachia, was held in Kingsport and 
pastors of the city called it a notable 
success. A team of four faculty mem- 
bers and a graduate student from the 
theological seminary in Richmond, Va., 
supplied every Presbyterian pulpit in 
the city for at least one of the Sunday 
services. There they emphasized the 
call and the opportunities of service in 
the Christian ministry in an effort to 
recruit the finest young men for this 
work. 
BEN L. ROSE. 
Bristol, Va. 


Moderators 


Moderators of the highest courts of 
Presbyterian or related bodies at the 
present time include: 

Presbyterian, US: President Benja- 
min Rice Lacy, Jr., Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond 27, Va. 

USA: Hugh Ivan Evans, Westmin- 
ster church, Dayton, Ohio. 

United: J. 
Wilmington, 
Sudan. 

A. R. P.: President R. C. Grier, 
Erskine College, Due West, S. C. Elected 
to take office in 1951: P. A. Stroup, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Lowrie Anderson, 
Pa., missionary to 


New 
the 


Cumberland: Lelan 


Russellville, Ark. 
Church of Scotland: Principal Hugh 
Watt, New College, Edinburgh. 
Ireland: J. H. R. Gibson, 
clerk of the General Assembly. 


P. Turnbow, 


former 


England: 
horn, now in 


Drummond White. 
USA for an eight- 


Roy 
the 
weeks visit. , 
Church of Canada: 
Francis Scott Mackenzie, professor in 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


Presbyterian 


Reformed Church in America: Henry 
A. Vruwick, Flatbush church, Brooklyn, 
NM. ¥: 

Christian Reformed: Martin Monsma, 
Grandville Ave. church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

United Church of Canada: 
Brewing. 


William 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. : 

Personal interest in the individual 


student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 
A good place fot an investment. 





R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Book of Ruth is universally re- 
garded as one of the most charming 
idylls in all literature. 

The story in its main outlines is 
familiar to us all, yet new points of 
interest emerge with every fresh read- 
ing, and many of its implications have 
a particular significance for our own 
age. 

Read the book through, trying to re- 
create the scenes that pass before your 
mind. What do you think was the au- 
thor’s purpose in telling the story? 
Which is the finer character, Ruth or 


Boaz? Why do you think so? 
Chapter One 
In the days of the Judges, when 
“there was no king in Israel’ and 


“every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes” (Judges 21:25), a 
great famine arose in Bethlehem of 
Judah, Elimelech, one of the inhabi- 
tants of the village, found it hard to 
provide for himself and his family. He 
determined to try his fortunes in Moab, 
a land on the opposite side of the Dead 
Sea. Its people were related to the 
Israelites, but with different religious 
ideals. We can imagine that Elimelech 
severly criticised for his deter- 
mination to settle in a heathen land. 
Evidently he thought that material ad- 
vantages outweighed the spiritual risk. 
Or perhaps he was indifferent to re- 
ligious considerations. They are some- 
times disregarded in modern homes as 
well. 


The inhabitants treated Elimelech 
and his family kindly, but after a few 
years he sickened and died. As Naomi 
made no move to return to her native 
land, it was natural that her sons in 
due time should marry two of the 
daughters of Moab. Shortly thereafter 
both of the sons died. Then Naomi 
decided to return to Bethlehem. It 
was the economic motive that prompted 
her. She had heard in the country 
of Moab how Jehovah had visited his 
people in giving them bread. Orpah 
and Ruth, her two daughters-in-law, 
offered to accompany her, which indi- 
cates that the common jokes about 
mothers-in-law are sometimes out of 
place. But Naomi was a very practi- 
eal woman. She saw no place for the 
wives of her sons in her native land. 
In that day marriage was a woman’s 
only guarantee of comfort and security. 
It would not be possible for them to 
find husbands, she pointed out, in Beth- 
lehem. There was too much prejudice 
against foreigners. She suggested that 


was 
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Ruth, a Symbol of Family Loyalty 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 16 


The Book of Ruth; Printed Text, 1:8, 14-22 


they return to their own homes, and 
she prayed that God would deal as 
kindly with them as they had with her 
sons and herself. ‘‘Jehovah grant that 
ye may find rest, each of you in the 
house of her husband,’’ was her prayer. 

Orpah was finally persuaded that this 
advice was. wise. She kissed her 
mother-in-law and wept, and returned 
to her own home. Ruth, however, could 
not be dissuaded. She stated that she 
would accompany her mother-in-law 
wherever she went: “Where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God.’ 
She calls upon Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, to witness her vow, indicating 
that her choice was due not only to her 
sincere affection for her mother-in-law 
and to her feeling that Naomi was old 
and coukl not do without her, but also 
in part at least to the fact that she 
had already chosen Jehovah to be her 
God. 

In that day there were no newspapers 
or radios bringing news of the outside 
world. Life was uneventful. Naomi’s 
return was news; it stirred the whole 
community. The women (as indicated 
by the Revised Version) crowded about 
her. They wished to hear all about 
her experiences in that far-away land 
of Moab. Memories, however, were too 
for Naomi. She appears bitter 
and despondent, lacking both faith and 
“Call me not Naomi (pleas- 
ant),’’ she said, ‘‘call me Mara (bitter); 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bit- 
terly with me. [ went out full and 
Jehovah hath brought me home again 
empty.” 


strong 


courage. 


Chapter Two 
Ruth soon took in the _ situation. 
Naomi’s income was not sufficient to 
support either of them, and Naomi her- 
self was too old and broken to secure 
work. The younger woman, decided, 
therefore, to take hold of the only op- 
portunity that presented itself, that of 
gleaning in the harvest fields. It was 
rather a humiliating job, one also that 
involved a certain amount of personal 
danger for a young and attractive wo- 
man (2:8-9, 22 According to the 
Mosaic law farmers were to leave a part 
of their crops in their fields for the 
poor to gather for their support (not 
a bad method of relief). Hard-hearted 
owners, however, discouraged the prac- 
tice. Naomi was a proud woman, but 
she saw that it was the only course 
open to them, so she accepted Ruth’s 
offer to support the family. 


Ruth happened to come first to the 
field of Boaz, one of the richest and 
most influential men in the village. She 
had a legal right to glean where she 
wished, but she was polite enough to 
ask the overseer’s permission, and the 
overseer, knowing Boaz’s generosity, 
granted it readily. And hour or so 
later Boaz himself came out from Beth- 
lehem to see how the work was prog- 
ressing. He gave his men a kindly 
greeting which was returned. Evidently 
there was good feeling here between 
employer and employees. Boaz seemed 
to take a personal interest in the men 
who worked for him. Now, as his eyes 
roved over the field, he noticed Ruth. 


“Whose girl is this?” he asked the 
overseer. He replied that it was a 
Moabitish girl who had come back to 


Bethlehem with Naomi. ‘She has been 
here since morning,’’ he added, ‘‘without 
resting even a little’? (American Trans- 
lation). Evidently Ruth was an ener- 
young woman, not lazy. Boaz 
went over to speak to her. ‘‘Now, listen 
girl,’ he said (American transla- 
tion), ‘do not go to glean in any other 
field, nor leave this one, but stay here 
close by my women. Note the field that 
they are reaping and follow them. Have 
I not charged the servants not to 
molest you, And when you are thirsty, 
the water-jars, and drink some 
of what the servants draw.” 

Ruth 
osity. 


getic 


my 


go to 
was impressed by his gener- 
She bowed courteously, accord- 
ing to the Oriental custom, and said, 
“T am a foreigner. Why have I found 
sight?”’ Boaz re- 
plied that it was because she had been 
so thoughtful of her mother-in-law. 
We do not doubt that this was a partial 
explanation. Everything in the story 
indicates that Boaz was a kind, gener- 
ous and high-souled man. At the same 
there are indications that Boaz 
was greatly attracted by Ruth. He was 
a middle-aged bachelor (3:10), and 
Ruth was evidently a pretty and attrac- 
tive woman. 

When dinner time came Boaz asked 
her to come over and eat of the bread, 
and dip her piece in the cooling sauce 
(vinegar) prepared for the reapers. 
He evidently expected her to sit beside 
But Ruth was modest and wise— 
for that age. So she sat down instead 
the Boaz then left 
orders that his reapers grant her spe- 
cial favors and returned to his home. 
For Ruth it proved to be a most suc- 
cessful day. When evening came she 
found she had gleaned about 25 pounds 
of barley. 


such favor in your 


time 


him. 


beside reapers. 


Naomi naturally wanted to know all 
about the events of the day, so after 
the evening meal was over, and the sur- 
plus barley stored for future use, she 
proceeded to question her, putting her 
questions so fast, that Ruth must have 
found it a little difficult to answer. 
When she learned about Boaz’s kind- 
ness, she was greatly pleased and ad- 
vised Ruth to take him at his word and 
glean in no other field. 
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Chapter Three 

It is natural to surmise that Naomi 
questioned Ruth closely each day after 
she returned from the harvest field; 
at any rate, she soon guessed the secret 
of Boaz's growing interest in her daugh- 
ter. And when weeks had 
passed and the barley harvest was ap- 
proaching its end, she decided that it 
was time for her to act, in Ruth’s in- 
terest. 

She began by suggesting to Ruth that 
it was her duty to seek rest for her, 
i. e., the rest that only a home of her 
own could provide. Then she broached 
her plan. 


several 


Quite plainly Boaz was in 
love with her, but he was too timid 
to speak (some men need to be en- 
couraged to propose today). It was 


time, then, for Ruth to take things in 
her own hands. Boaz, Naomi reminds 
kinsman. It was the 
custom among the Jews at this time for 
the nearest redeem any 
property that a member of the family 
might have to sell, in that it 
might remain in the family, and also 
at times to marry a relative’s widow. 
The law was that a man 
his brother's 


her, is a near 


kinsman to 
order 
must marry 
died child- 


The law was not enforced, how- 
even in the 


widow, if he 
less. 
ever, case of a _ brother, 
and it certainly did not lay any obliga- 
tion upon a lesser kinsman. 

that Ruth go that 
night, when she knew that Boaz would 
be sleeping on the threshing floor and 
ask him to perform the duty of a kins- 
man; in other words to 
his wife. We must 


Naomi suggested 


take her as 
not shut our eyes 
to the facts. It was a decided risk for 
Ruth to take such a step; her honor 
and her reputation were at stake. 
Young girls run some foolish risks 
today, and their experiences do not al- 
ways end as happily as that of Ruth. 
In this Naomi is to be blamed 
more than Ruth. The latter did not 


understand fully all the customs of her 


case 


adopted land; besides in that day 
daughters were more submissive to 


their mothers——-and to their mothers-in- 
law—than now. To give Naomi credit, 


it must be granted that she knew that 
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Rtuth would be safe with Boaz. 

Ruth carried out her mother’s in- 
structions to the letter. She went that 
night to the threshing floor and laid 
herself down at Boaz’s feet. At mid- 
night Boaz awoke and was startled to 
find a woman in the room. Ruth identi- 
fied herself and invited him to throw 
over her the skirt of his garment. It 
was a reference to the Jewish marriage 
custom of throwing the skirt of the 
over his bride, thereby 
signifying that he had taken her under 
his protection. 

Boaz was 


man’s robe 


highly appreciative of 
‘“‘May the Lord bless 
you, my girl,’ he said. ‘This last kind- 
ness of yours is lovelier than the first, 
in that you have not run after the 
young either poor or. rich” 
(American Translation). These last 
words indicate that Boaz had thought 
that Ruth would not consider him as a 
husband on account of his age. 

Being a very honorable man, how- 
ever, he pointed out that there was a 
nearer kinsman, whose rights must be 
considered. But he assured her that 
the marriage would be arranged, if pos- 
Then recognizing that Ruth had 
somewhat indiscreetly, he ar- 
ranged for her to leave undetected. Boaz 
is the real hero of this incident and 
perhaps of the book. Throughout the 
story he acts as a man of the highest 
ideals. 

When Ruth returned home, Naomi 
inquired anxiously how she had fared. 
When Ruth told her of Boaz’s words, 
she knew that her plain had succeeded. 
“Wait, my daughter,” she said, ‘until 
you learn how the matter turns out; 
for the man will not rest unless he 
settles the matter today.’’” Naomi knew 
what to expect when a man is really in 
love. And she was right. Knowing 
that his love was returned, Boaz pro- 
ceeded to move as rapidly as was possi- 
ble in the East. 


Ruth’s proposal. 


men, 


sible. 
acted 


Chapter Four 


Bright and early he appeared in the 
village square. He took a seat and 
patiently as possible until 
Naomi’s nearest kinsman happened to 
pass by. Everybody passed by the city 
gate sooner or later. Boaz hailed him 
and asked him to sit down. Then he 
picked out ten of the prominent citi- 
zens of the town, one by one as they 


waited as 
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passed by where he sat. The people 
recognized that something important 
was going to happen and gradually a 
crowd collected. 

When a court had been assembled in 
this informal way, Boaz disclosed the 
business he had in hand. Naomi was 
forced to sell her husband’s property. 
The nearest of kin had the right to 
buy it. Did he wish to do so in this 
case? He replied that he did. Then, 
said Boaz, you must take Ruth, his 
son’s Moabitish wife, as your own, the 
property to go in time to her children. 
The kinsman replied that he had one 
wife and could not afford to take an- 
other. Boaz then declared that he 
would buy all of Elimelech’s property 
and at the same time marry Ruth. The 
nearest kinsman signified that he 
yielded his rights in the case by draw- 
ing off one of his shoes and giving it 
to Boaz. According to the customs of 
the day that act sealed the transaction. 

A year passed by. Naomi was radi- 
antly happy. The neighbors were pour- 
ing in to congratulate the grandmother, 
not only because she had a grandson 
but also because she had a daughter 
who was better to her than seven sons. 
And Naomi took the child and laid it 
in her bosom and became a nurse unto 
it. 

This child, the writer tells us, 
Obed, the father of Jesse, 
of David—one of 
Christ. 


was 
the father 
the ancestors of 


The Characters 


What purpose did the author have in 
mind when he wrote this book? One 
scholar thinks that the author ‘could 
never have produced so beautiful a 
work, if he had been writing a pamphlet 
with a special didactic aim. He simply 
tells the story of a woman’s fidelity and 
its reward to show us his ideal of the 


“Excellent Woman’’ and to make us 
feel God did not forget her. Perhaps 
so. Ruth was loyal, faithful, self- 


sacrificing and courteous, a thoroughly 
wholesome young woman. Such wo- 
men usually find happiness in life. And 
there are men as generous, noble and 
pure as Boaz. Out of such homes there 
come men and women who will serve 
their country well. 

What can fathers and mothers do 
today to provide for the future happi- 
ness of their sons and daughters in 
homes of their own? Should it be left 
to chance? Should they be prepared 
for marriage? How? What should be 
the attitude of young men and young 
women toward each other? How can 
we promote wholesome romance? What 
is the ideal girl today? The ideal man? 
Are opportunities provided for young 
people in your community to meet each 
other under the most favorable circum- 
stances? What are the risks which 
young people face most frequently to- 
day? How can they be avoided? 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE CROSS OF HOSEA. By H. 
Wheeler Robinson. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 64 pp. $1.50. 

One of the foremost Old Testament 
scholars (since deceased) here presents 
the essence of the message of that great 
Old Testament prophet, who more than 
any other sets forth that seeking, saving, 
suffering love of God which in the end 
brings our Lord Jesus to the cross. It 
is an excellent study in Old Testament 
theology for minister or layman, for 
eareful student or devout saint. The 
nature of God, the inwardness of sin, 
and the victory of grace—these great 
themes are illuminated with fresh in- 
sight against the background of Hosea’s 
experience with his adulterous wife and 
then deftly applied to human life in our 
age and every age. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
Richmond, Va. 





THIS BUSINESS OF LIVING. By 
Percy R. Hayward. Association Press, 
New York. 159 pp. $2.00. 

The subtitle to this book reads, ‘‘The 
questions young people ask, with an- 
swers by Percy R. Hayward.” The ques- 
tions come from the lives of high school 
and college young people and were 
originally written to the author for an- 
swer in his column in the journal, 
Classmate. This book is realistic and 
reveals the author to be a student of 
psychology. All of the answers will not 
satisfy all of the readers. For some 
they will be ‘‘too liberal’’ and for others 
they will be ‘‘too stodgy.’”’ Therein lies 
the recognized limitation, but also the 
worth of the book. It will cause all to 
think, and for many will awaken new 
approaches to old problems not too well 
answered in the past. It is reeommended 
for parents and young people’s ad- 
visers. Some good material for discus- 
sion groups. 


JOHN OLERT, JR. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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THE LONELIEST JOURNEY. By 
Frances I. Jackson. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 95 pp., $1.50. 

The Loneliest Journey is a_ well 
named book, well written. With rare 
courage the author has drawn aside the 
curtain of natural reticence and in sim- 
ple language tells the story of the 
struggle of her soul for a sense of the 
vital reality of presence and power of 
Jesus Christ. 

Many readers who have traveled from 
the plain of questions and doubts, 
through the valley of despair to find that 
the Spirit of God had led them to the 
plateau of peace, will see themselves 
reflected in its pages. Those now 
wandering may ‘arrive’ by following 
in her steps. 

EUGENE T. WILSON. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





Contemporary Ethical Theories, Thomas 
English Hill. Macmillan. $3.90. 
The Changing South and the Presby- 


terian Church in the US. Ernest Trice 


Thompson. John Knox Press. $1.00. 

In That Day. Poems of the Second 
World War. Natalie Blanton. Privately 
printed. $2.00. 


R. A. Torrey, The Great Pulpit Masters, 


Vol. III. Introduction by William Culbert- 
son. Revell. $2.25. 

Junior Character Sermons. Jacob J. 
Sessler. Revell. $1.50. 

Activities in Child Education. Elizabeth 
M. Lobingier. Pilgrim Press. $3.50. 

Altruistie Love. P. A. Sorokin. Beacon 


Press. $3.00. 
The Autobiography of Robert A. Milli- 


kan. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $4.50. 
The Adventure Called Death. Monroe 
Bush, Jr. Bond Wheelwright Co. $1.00. 


Beside the Hearthstone. Robert A. Laps- 


ley, Jr. John Knox Press. 2.00 cloth. 
$1.00 paper. ; 
A Treasury of College Humor. Koppe, 


Irvine, Burns, editors. Wm. Penn Pubiish- 
ing Corp., New York. $3. 

The Christian Message to Islam. pe 
Christy Wilson. Fleming H. Revell. $2.25 





FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER... 





Shawhan’s 
Parliamentary 
Law Textbook 

















“This revision is 
memory of the author.... The origi- 
nal dignity of the contents has been 
enhanced in the up-to-date treatment.” 


dedicated to the 


—Board of Woman’s Work, $1.90 
e 
PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK STORES 
Box 1176 Box 1020 


Richmond 9, Va, Dallas 1, Tex 





The Book of Genesis. Charles R, Erd- 
man. Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 

Democracy in Politics and Economics. 
Charles P. Taft. Farrar Straus. $2.00. 

The Praises of Israel. John Paterson. 
Chrales Scribner’s Sons. 2.75. 

The Gospel. Alan Richardson. 
University Press. $2.00. 

Once Upon a Time. Rose Dobbs. Random 
House. 

Always There Is God. 
Abingdon Cokesbury Press. 


Oxford 


Robbie 
$2.00. 


Trent. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Human Relations in Modern Business. 
Prentice-Hall, New York. 
Can Europe Unite? Vera M. Dean and 


J. K. Galbraith. Headline Series, Foreign 
Policy, Assn., New York. 35c. 
Christianity Begins at Home. Sugges- 


tions for Families. Muriel S. Curtis. 
eral Council of Churches, New York. 
The Dynamics of Group Discussion. D. 
M. Hall. Interstate Printers. 75c, 
Once Upon a Time. Barbara Cohen (who 
is eight years old). William-Frederick 
Press, New York. 10c. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum $2 cash with order. 


Fed- 











BOOKS 
CASH PAID for religious books. Send 
your list or write for details. Baker 


Book House, Dept. PO, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 





FOR SALE 





AT MONTREAT, N. C., eight room house. 

One of the most desirable properties in 
Montreat. Well built, beautifully land- 
scaped. Sale price much below replacing. 
J. O. Mann, c/o First Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL RADIO PULPIT 


COAST TO COAST 
NBC NETWORK 
1950 SUMMER SERIES 








Our Radio Preacher 
DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD 


Sunday, July 9 
10-10:30 A. M. (E. S. T.) 
9-9:30 A. M. (C.S. T.) 
TOPIC: 


‘Invitation to Adventure’’ 
Write for copies of Messages 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


COLUMBIA PROFESSOR 








Richard T. 
candidate secretary of 
in Nashville 
professor of 


Gillespie, who has been 
World 
1944 will 
homiletics at 


Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 


Missions 
since become 
Columbia 
He will spend 
the fall term in preparatory studies and 
will begin teaching in December. 
CHANGES 

Lawrence FE. Gilbert, Ballinger, Texas, 
has become pastor of the 
549 
McCartney, has re- 
the Chicago 
Club. He will 
Washington, D. C., 
pastor of the National 
church (USA) up to 1946 

Cc. B. Williams, editor of 
Reformed 
signed in 
in Erskine Seminary, Due West, S. C 

S. K. Dodson from Menlo, Ga., to 113 
E. First Summerville, Ga., 
the Bethel, Walnut 
churches, 

Walter K. Keyes from Bee 
Fla., to Blowing Rock, N. C 

Hugh Smith from Alexandria, La., to 
Ararat, Va. 

J. Gray MeAllister from Richmond, 
Va., to Box 118, Montrat. N. C., 
summer. 


Hamilton, 
Texas church. 30x 

Albert 
signed 


Joseph 
as director of Sun- 
day Evening return to 
where he served as 
Presbyterian 
the Associ- 


ate Presbyterian, has re- 


order to become a_ professor 


St., serving 


Sardis and Grove 


Ridge, 


for the 


HEADS MEDIATION BOARD 
Lester H. Clee, 


September as 


will retire in 
the 


been 


who 

pastor of 
Newark, N. J., 
New 
coll to be chairman of the 
ation Board. 


Second 


church, has nomi- 


nated by Jersey's Governor Dris- 
State Medl!- 
His appointment received 
State 


formerly a 


immediate 
Senate of 


confirmation by the 


which he was 
member. 


BIBLE HOUR 


Donald B. Bailey, Emory University, 


Ga., pastor, will lead the Bible 


at Bonclarken, N. C. 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 


Rabun Gap, Georgia 


Fully Accredited Senior High School 
Christian Influences—Moderate Rates— 
Work Opportunities—Scholarship Aid 
0. C. Skinner, Pres., R. H. Philp, Prin. 








hour 
for the ARP young people's conference 











MARRIED 

Harold Lynn Hemphill, formerly of 
Atglen, Pa., now of Richmond, Va., and 
Ellen McKinley Allen of Clarksville, 
Tenn., were married in Richmond, June 
10. 


MISSIONARIES RETURNED 

On furlough: Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
A. Brown, Jr., from Marugame, Japan, 
Temporary address: Box 330, Nash- 
ville 1, Tenn.; Miss Margaret Sells from 
Kobe, Japan, at 1208 N. Welbourne St., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


AUSTIN LECTURERS 


Lecturers in the mid-winter series at 
Austin (Texas) Seminary next February 
G. Ernest 
Wright, McCormick Seminary, Chicago, 
on “The Doctrine of the Old 
Testament”; Union 
College, “The 
sonal Character Develop- 
ment’’; and Manford G. Gutzke, Colum- 
bia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., 


5 9 have been announced as: 


Christ in 
Ernest M. Ligon, 
Schenectary, N. Y., 
Equation in 


Per- 


‘Preaching 
to the Contemporary Soul.” 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 

















SING 


The Westminster 


The first thirty-eight 
answers, 


Catechism 
(Second Edition) 


questions and 
arranged for Solo, Duet, 


Quartet and Mixed Chorus, to be sung 
in part or whole. 
Set to Music by Rev. S. K. Emurian 


and Henri Emurian. 


Ave., 
Price 
more 


“It lo 
and | 


every where."’- 
SON, 


LIAM 
Prince 


“Really, 
am glad to 
dorsement.” 


Music 
“You 
both 


1707 St. Denis 
Norfolk 9, Va. 
: Single Copy, 
copies, 75c each. 


Twelve or 


$1; 


oks like a splendid 
shall be happy to commend it 
JOHN FINLEY WIL. 
Westminster Choir 
ston, N. J. 

this is an 


thing to me, 


College, 
work. |! 
hearty en- 

BARTCH, 


excellent 
give my most 
JAMES B. 
Director, Atlanta, Ga. 
have done a piece of work that is 
valuable and artistic.’—W. H. T. 


SQUIRES, Norfolk, Va. 


“| Ue 


for producing a 
character.” 


a 
Hy 

USA. 
“The 
so fit 


that it 


the nc 
LANI 


mnologist of 


ink vou deserve congratuliutions 
work of so important 
CALVIN W. LAUER, 
Presbyterian Church, 


is so beautifvl . . . it is 
used with the catechism 
almost s:nys the words through 
ytes."—MRS,. ALEXANDER MAIT- 
», Richmond, Va. 


musie 
tingly 


“The rendering of our shorter catechism 


(by 


broug 


Divine 
R. STMIBLING, 


ginia 


Rev. 5S. 8 


Emurian 
ht us into the 
Author of all 
Chmn 
Resolutions Comm 


and choir) 
presence of the 
melody.’—CHAS. 

Synod of Vir- 








Wade H. Boggs, 





oxecutive Secretary 


because 


Write: 


GIFT ANNUITY AGREEMENTS! 


A GOOD FINANCIAL AND 
SPIRITUAL INVESTMENT 


1) Interest return is high when safety is considered 


Your funds so invested will work for you all of your life-time, 


and thereafter work in perpetuity for your Church. 


Your correspondence is invited 


THE BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF 


Wm. H. Hopper, ‘Treasurer 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 











